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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



George Herbert Locke. 



Everything that Mr. Michael E. Sadler writes is interesting, but espe- 
cially so is his latest report concerning the educational opportunities of the 
city of Sheffield. It will be remembered by many of our 

THE EQUIPMENT OF ' ,.,,.„ j- r , , 

a Bor about to readers that Mr. Sadler was the editor of the eleven volumes 
Enter a Technical f reports upon education at home and abroad issued from 
school t j ie g ureau f Special Enquiry, the intelligence branch of the 

Education Department of England. He is now professor of the history 
and administration of education in the Victoria University of Manchester. In 
this exhaustive and eminently practical report he examines thoroughly into 
the present conditions of education in the city, and suggests ways and means 
of improving these conditions without doing violence to tradition or incurring 
unnecessary expense. One of the most interesting of his suggestions concerns 
the place of technical education, a most important phase of effort in that great 
manufacturing center. He would establish a central secondary school with a 
well-planned curriculum of studies extending over the years from twelve to 
sixteen. In no class in this school should there be more than thirty pupils, 
and individual work should be encouraged. Both girls and boys are to be 
provided for, but with a slightly different curriculum. This school, on the 
boys' side, is to aim at preparing boys for entering the technical school at the 
age of sixteen. The following level of attainment is expected at the end of 
these four years: He should have a good command over his mother-tongue, 
and should have gained an interest in the broad outlines of history, with a 
closer knowledge of the lives and deeds of some well- chosen national and 
other heroes, and have read and learned by heart a good deal of first-rate 
English poetry and some English prose. It is to be expected that most of 
this foundation will have been laid in the primary school, but the secondary 
school should aim at sustaining and developing, as far as time allows, the 
boy's interest in history and good literature, and at practicing him in power 
of fit expression in his mother-tongue. 

Then he should have a sound grasp of elementary mathematics. The 
methods of teaching this subject should be made as practical as possible, and 
the boys should be made to see the practical value and application of what 
they learn. Mr. Sadler touches the vital point when he suggests that the 
way by which success may come in this respect is through close and friendly 
conferences, steadily sustained, between the mathematical teachers at the 
secondary school and at the technical school, so that the same spirit of teach- 
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ing may prevail in both institutions. He emphasizes the danger of allowing 
mediocre mathematical teaching in the early stages of a boy's educational 
career, and makes a plea for teaching on the best modern lines. This is, of 
course, specially necessary in a city like Sheffield, but is applicable to all 
places ; and too often we forget that mathematics are the foundation of 
applied science. 

Then a boy entering this technical school should be able to read, to speak, 
and to write simple French with intelligence and accuracy. He will find 
French very helpful to him in his technical studies, and if in later years he 
has to travel on business, the power of speaking French will be a valuable 
possession and by no means without its bearing on business success. Again, 
a boy understands his own language much more thoroughly when he has 
another to compare with it. Mr. Sadler thinks that a well-organized and 
really well-staffed modern secondary school can give a boy fair command 
over one foreign language in the course of a curriculum extending over the 
four years from twelve to sixteen and suggests that there ought to be at least 
one lesson a day to accomplish successfully this desired result. 

The remaining part of the curriculum should be made up of physical 
science (not forgetting first-hand study of nature), drawing, some manual 
training, geography, physical training, and vocal music. Like the practical 
man that he is, Mr. Sadler recognizes that this is a curriculum that will need 
careful and systematic attention, and perhaps will require thirty-one lessons 
a week. He believes that it can be done, and as the curriculum is simple in 
scope, he sets up the standard of absolute efficiency. What the boys learn 
they are to learn thoroughly, for mastery is the secret of intellectual advance. 
If this is done, the work of the technical school will be productive at 
every stage. 

It is natural to desire to know what others think of us — especially if we 

have any reason for thinking that the opinion will be a favorable one. The 

Mosely Commission has been on a more or less personally con- 
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ducted tour of various educational centers in this country, and 
the members have been telling the folks at home what they thought of the 
young nation over seas and of its efforts to develop efficient citizens. One 
of the most interesting of the reports is that given by Mr. Papillon in that 
young and vigorous journal School which is the latest recruit to educational 
journalism in England. He says that in America one sees education in the 
making — a vigorous, alert, intelligent people firmly believing in the impor- 
tance of education of every grade for the well-being of their country, giving 
freely of their substance to promote it, ready to try every likely and unlikely 
experiment in the quest of a high ideal ; committing many mistakes, confessing 
many failures, but never despairing of ultimate success ; a people whose atti- 
tude toward the whole question of national education is a valuable object- 
lesson for Englishmen. 
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The first general impression made upon Mr. Papillon was the willingness 
to spend money upon education, and the universal belief in it as necessary for 
the well-being of the nation. It was natural that the absence of the "religious 
difficulty" should impress him greatly, as that question is so prominently 
before the people of England. The great advantage that he sees in this is 
that educational issues can be discussed and settled, and educational experi- 
ments tried, on educational grounds alone. It is not so much indifference 
about religion as real earnestness about education. 

Again, the eminently practical and popular character of the education 
impressed him. The greatness of the problem confronting the elementary 
schools each year, with the heterogeneous elements that appear with the 
annual opening, made him sympathize with the efforts we are making to teach 
patriotism and some knowledge of civic duty, whatever else may be lacking. 
The high schools were interesting because they provide for the education of 
both sexes. We may expect that concerning the secondary education more 
acute criticism will be given, as it is more familiar ground for most of the 
commissioners, and we are not surprised that many of them ventured the 
opinion that we attempted many things, but did few of them really well. 
The temptation is to compare the students in our high schools with those in 
the English schools of corresponding grade. There is just enough likeness 
between the two kinds of secondary education to tempt comparison, and just 
enough unlikeness to prevent any legitimate comparison. But, as Kipling 
says, "that is another story," and we leave this subject of comparison of 
unlike things until some other time and simply record the fact that certain of 
the commissioners thought that the average standard reached by the highest 
classes is below that of corresponding pupils in English schools. The striking 
exception that Mr. Papillon noted was in the teaching of English. He was 
surprised to hear a lesson which seemed to him more like a friendly talk and 
interchange of thoughts between teacher and pupil — the sort of thing with a 
class that an Eton boy or Oxford undergraduate gets with a good private 
tutor — and it seemed to him that such teaching must be an excellent mental 
discipline for immature thought and expression. 

The essential difference he noted between secondary education in the two 
countries is that in England the schools cater for a select few, and in the 
manufacture of the most highly finished product they are well in the van ; in 
America the high schools cater for the whole people, and aim to give an equal 
chance of a sound, rather than a showy education to every boy or girl, irre- 
spective of class, creed, or fortune. In England the provision of secondary 
education at a moderate charge is at present precarious, intermittent, and in 
many places nonexistent, while in America a good secondary education at the 
public cost is within the reach of practically every citizen. Mr. Papillon thinks 
that in America, while the intellectual needs of the average citizen are well 
provided for, there is not perhaps enough attention paid to the training of 
special ability. He therefore thinks that in England there is a better educa- 
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tion given to the few who can profit by it, but that there is a neglect of the 
great mass of ordinary minds. He closes his interesting sketch by recom- 
mending high schools of the American type, or at least of the American 
spirit, for England. 

The examinations of this board, which are recognized by almost all the 
colleges of this country, will be held this year from Monday to Saturday, 
The Examinations- mc l us > ve > of the week beginning June 20. In the number of 
of the College papers set the old-time curriculum is still prominent, as there 
entrance board are seven papers in mathematics, six in Greek, and twelve 
in Latin. The large number in the classics may easily be explained by the 
effort made by the board to satisfy the requirements of different colleges, some 
of which will not be content without Sallust, while others require Ovid, and 
still others the Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. One of the best results of 
this common examination is the gradual decline in the number of these con- 
flicting conditions that make the work of the high-school teacher so difficult. 
There are three papers in French, the same in German, two in English, and 
one in Spanish. In history there are four papers — -a decrease from the 
previous years ; and one each in chemistry, botany, physics, geography and 
drawing. 

The new textile school at Fall River, Mass., was opened a few weeks ago 

amid imposing ceremonies. There is no occasion when with greater ease 

men of national prominence can be brought together than 

industrial when an educational institution is to be dedicated or is cele- 

Education . ...... _,, . 

in the east brating some anniversary of. that dedication. This is the 

third institution of its kind erected in Massachusetts since a 

state law made mill schools possible with financial assistance from the state. 

The building is 146 feet long by 72 feet wide, of stone and brick, three 

stories high, with a basement, and equipped with offices and schoolrooms, 

and with the machinery necessary to a cotton factory in operation. Those 

who desire to operate mills can learn in this school, as well as those who 

expect to work in the mills, and the teaching in both departments is technical 

and scientific. 

The value of the plant is $180,000. Of this, $50,000 in money or in 
property was given by private citizens. The engine-room, card-room, 
breaker, and chemical departments are in the basement. On the first floor 
is an exhibition room, which will be of special interest to visitors; the offices 
also, and the machinery for picking and carding are on this floor. The 
weaving department with three schoolrooms occupy the second floor, while 
the slashing, spooling, and winding departments are on the third floor. 

One can easily understand the necessity for such a school if he realizes 
that the mill business of Fall River amounts to $50,000,000 in value, held by 
10,000 stockholders. It is a city of about 120,000 inhabitants, with over 
3,000,000 spindles running, thus making it the foremost textile manufacturing 
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city in the western hemisphere. Colonel Carroll D. Wright in his address at 
the dedication illustrated the developing power of man by saying that the 
time has arrived when 75 cents' worth of iron can be converted into $180 
worth of table cutlery, $6,800 worth of needles, $30,000 worth of buttons, 
$200,000 worth of watch springs, twice the value in hair springs, or into 
multiplied sums for other and finer steel articles. He ended his address with 
the significant sentence : " Pauperism and crime decrease with increased 
skill in labor." 

A bill has been introduced into the Rhode Island legislature to abolish 
the present large school committee of the city of Providence. This is not 

done in a moment of enthusiasm, for during many years the 
another recruit p eo pi e f t his city have been agitating reform and studying 
School board Idea tne methods of other cities. The new school committee will 

be composed of five members ; the term of office is five years, 
although, of course, the first members elected next November will retire at 
the end of one, two, three, four, and five years, according to the number of 
votes received. The board is to serve without pay, and no member is eligible 
to appointment or employment by the board, who is interested directly or 
indirectly in any contract made with the board. The board is authorized to 
elect a superintendent of schools, and fix his compensation and term of office. 
Teachers are to be appointed by him subject to the approval of the board, 
but he is to have the power to suspend or dismiss teachers. 

Our readers will remember that in the number devoted to school archi- 
tecture Mr. Wharton gave us a very interesting account of the progress in 

the building of high schools in New York city. At the time 
Clinton High of writing the plans of the DeWitt Clinton High School were 

School of being changed on account of a successful movement for a site 

farther up town. These plans have now been adopted and 
the contract let. The new school will follow the successful H plan of the 
elementary schools of that city, will contain a sub-basement or cellar, a base- 
ment, and above this five stories and an attic. In the sub-basement will be 
placed the heating and ventilating apparatus and space for cold storage. 
The main floor of the auditorium, together with the gymnasium, natatorium, 
and locker-rooms, will occupy the greater part of the basement. The first 
floor will contain the gallery and upper part of the auditorium, the offices for 
the principal and his clerks, and for the superintendents and drawing-rooms. 
The second floor will be assigned to the biological laboratories, library, 
drawing- and class-rooms, and a small gymnasium. On the third floor 
laboratories for physics will be added to those for biology, which are directly 
above those already noted as being on the second floor. On the fourth floor 
there will be a study hall and library in addition to the class-rooms, and on 
the fifth floor laboratories for chemistry. The lunch-room is in the attic. 
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The building has been designed somewhat after the style of the Flemish 
Renaissance, with large gables and dormers in the fronts, covered by high- 
pitched roofs. The foyer and entrances will be finished in marble, and the 
walls and ceilings of the auditorium with ornamented plaster work. 

Accommodations for about four thousand pupils will be provided ; every 
room will have outside light, and in no case be provided with less than 150 
square feet of window openings. Ample stairways and elevators will be pro- 
vided, and altogether this ought to be one of the best school buildings in our 
country. The total cost for general construction will be §650,400, which is 
moderate when the number of pupils is taken into consideration. This means 
that the cost is about $230 per pupil. The high school at Springfield, Mass., 
one of the most beautiful in the East, cost $523 per pupil, and the schools in 
Boston about $461, $476, and $552. 



